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CONCORD,  by  (Alfred)  Munroe 

fEditor's  Note:   This  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  NEW  YORK  TIMES  for  April  24,  1869,  is 
one  of  the  fullest  accounts  of  Edmond  S. 
Hotham  who  lived  for  a  short  time  at  Walden 
Pond  ] 

The  Home  of  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau  and  Emerson 
-Thoreau' s  Successor-  The  New  Hermit  at  Walden 
Pond-His  Hut  and  His  Life-  His  Singular  Diet- 
Hawthorne's  Grave-The  Old  Manse-Concord's 
People  and  Its  Peculiarities-  Mr.  Channing. 

From  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

Boston,  Sunday,  April  18,  1869. 

A  day  in  Concord  can  be  made  a  red-letter 
day  in  one's  life.  Such  a  day  we  have  just 
lived,  my  companion  in  tramps  and  I.  And  what 
we  saw  and  heard  in  this  place,  whose  name  and 
beauties  are  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
HAWTHORNE  and  THOREAU,  and  which  is  so  pleasant- 
ly associated  with  them  in  our  minds,  is  well 
worth  the  telling.  We  set  foot  in  the  town  not 
long  after  7  yesterday  morning,  and  took  foot 
out  of  it  not  long  after  5,  having  exercised 
that  important  and  valuable  appendage  most 
thoroughly  and  "done"  the  town  to  our  complete 
satisfaction.  We  walked  down  to  Walden  Pond  and 
about  the  woods  that  surround  it  which  formed 
THOREAU 'S  world  of  wonder  and  delight,  and  was 
HAWTHORNE'S  favorite  strolling  place,  and  is 
EMERSON'S  now;  we  bearded  the  new  hermit  of  the 
woods  in  his  den;  visited  the  reminders  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  skirmish  ground  and 
Concord  River;  reverently  uncovered  our  heads 
at  HAWTHORNE's  grave;  glanced  into  the  "Old 
Manse,"  and  into  what  was  HAWTHORNE'S  last 
dwelling  in  this  world;  saw  EMERSON'S  house  and 
THOREAU' S  home;  and  talked  with  many  of  the 
Concdrd  people  about  men  and  things  in  town,  and 
gained  thereby  much  choice  note-book  stock.  We 
were  most  fortunate  in  our  choice  of  a  day.  No 
better  could  we  have  had  had  the  time  been  late 
May  or  early  June,  instead  of  mid  April.  Imagine 
fleecy  clouds,  a  warm,  stiff  breeze  from  the 
genial  quarters,  dustless  paths,  singing  trees, 
bright  sunshine  and  clearer  clouds,  and  you  have 
the  elements  that  seemed  to  make  our's  a  perfect 
Spring  day. 

THOREAU 'S  SUCCESSOR 

We  made  for  the  pond  and  woods  the  first 
thing.  Our  main  object  was  to  hunt  up  the  suc- 
cessor of  THOREAU,  the  young  man  who  is  living 
a  sort  of  hermit  life  after  the  example  of  THO- 
REAU, in  a  hut  of  his  own  making  on  the  shore 
of  the  pond,  studying  books  a  little,  and  nature 
a  good  deal,  and  getting  nourishment  and 
strength  from  eating  corn  and  meal  three  times  a 
day  and  nothing  else.  We  had  heard  that  such  a 
man  was  living  such  a  life  here,  but  about  him 


we  had  learned  but  little,  and  of  his  whereabouts 
not/ting  definite  whatever.  The  innkeeper  -  the 
only  person  we  came  across  while  strolling 
through  the  village, save'one  good-natured  fellow 
whom  we  concluded  was  Mr.  EMERSON'S  Good  Man 
Friday,  for  he  seemed  to  be  exercising  a  tender 
solicitude  over  the  place  of  the  "thrifty  Sage 
of  Concord"  as  if  he  loved  his  master  full  as 
well  as  his  work-  the  innkeeper  could  tell  us 
nothing  about  him,  except  that  he  was  "a  queer 
sort  of  a  fellow  and  lived  somewhere  down  yonder 
hard  by  the  pond;  he  guessed  he  didn't  amount 
to  much,  and  wouldn't  see  folks  anyhow;  and  was 
starving  himself  on  chicken's  dough."  Therefore 
we  found  it  no  easy  task  to  find  him,  not  unlike 
"hunting  for  a  needle  in  a  hay-mow,"  as  the 
homely  old  phrase  goes,  but  determined  to  accom- 
plish it  if  the  thing  was  possible.  So  we  scour- 
ed the  woods  that  skirt  the  pond,  pushed  our  way 
through  the  tangled  bushes,  and  in  and  out  of 
picturesque  trees,  over  steep,  slippery  hills- 
for  the  woods  are  in  great  part  of  pine-  and 
across  serene  valleys,  coming  now  and  then  upon 
bits  of  landscape  which  would  have  charmed  a 
painter's  eye  and  noting  as  we  passed  along,  the 
peculiarly  rich  deep  blue  of  the  pond  water 
which  THOREAU  has  noted  and  described  before  us. 
And  finally,  like  good  and  faithful  servants,  we 
were  rewarded  with  the  fruits  of  our  labor.  Over 
across  the  pond,  looking  not  unlike  a  pile  of 
dirt  with  a  hole  in  its  front  and  a  thin  curl  of 
smoke  coming  out  of  its  top,  was  the  hut  for 
which  we  were  hunting.  We  had  found  our  needle 
in  the  hay-mow.  And  now,  at  last  on  the  trail, 
we  make  good  progress,  and  soon  brought  up  to 
the  spot  where  the  hut  was  placed.  We  came  upon 
it  suddenly,  after  all,  notwithstanding  our 
care  not  to  break  in  upon  the  hermit's  solitude 
too  abruptly,  and  our  intention  to  attack  him 
carefully  and  skillfully.  We  knew  we  were  at  our 
journey's  end  by  seeing  right  before  us  not  a 
quarter  of  a  dozen  yards  distant,  the  rude  hut 
and  its  occupant.  They  formed  a  pleasant  picture. 
The  hut  is  built  of  rough  boards  and  boughs, 
faced  by  a  small  glass  window  and  a  glass  and 
wood  door,  and  banked  up  nearly  to  the  top, 
except  in  front,  with  earth  and  turf.  It  is 
planted  in  one  of  the  quietest  and  most  pic- 
turesque spots  about  the  pond,  where  the  water 
makes  up  into  a  retired  cove;  the  hills  and 
woods  around  give  protection  from  the  cold 
winds,  and  the  water-scape  in  front,  framed 
by  the  trees  is  beautiful  indeed.  In  full 
view  of  the  hermit,  as  we  were,  we  had  no 
chance  to  hold  a  council,  so  we  made  bold  at 
once  to  address  him.  "Good  morning,  Sir.  Can 
you  tell  us  where  Mr.  THOREAU 'S  hut  was  sit- 
uated?"  That  was  a  good  question  to  open  the 
heart  of  a  disciple  of  THOREAU  if  it  could  be 


opened,  was  it  not?  "A  few  paces  to  the  rear 
of  mine,"  he  answered  slowly,  looking  at  us 
searchingly  the  while,  and  seemingly  unde- 
termined whether  to  be  friendly  or  not.  An  awk- 
ward pause,  we  meanwhile  taking  as  much  of  a 
look  of  the  interior  of  the  hut  as  we  could 
and  still  remain  "within  the  bounds  of  polite- 
ness." At  length  he  ventured,  hesitatingly, 
"I'm  going  out  in  a  few  moments  and  if  you'd 
like  I'll  show  you  place."   "We  would  indeed," 
we  replied.   Another  pause.  I  said,  to  draw 
him  out  a  little  more  "we  have  become  some- 
what interested  in  you  be  seeing  a  newspaper  • 
paragraph  regarding  your  style  of  life  here." 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  "some  jackass  saw  fit  to 
publish  me."  Another  pause.  And  then  perhaps 
having  concluded  that  our  intentions  were 
every  way  honorable,  he  changed  his  manner, 
looked  up  into  our  faces  and  cordially  in- 
vited us  to  enter  his  modes t house .  We  accept- 
ed the  invitation  with  alacrity  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  cosy  and  comfortable  place. 
In  one  corner  is  a  diminutive  stove,  upon 
which  was  then  boiling  a  pot  of  cornjin  anoth- 
er is  a  rough  cupboard,  and  along  on.e  side 
the  hermit's  bed  at  night  and  desk  at  day. 
Over  by  the  stove  hung  a  sack  of  corn  and  a 
sack  of  meal,  a  "waffle-iron,"  a  tin  cup  and 
a  poker,  and  set  up  against  the  side  of  the 
house  a  rural  broom,  or  a  broom  made  of 
boughs,  which,  by  the  way,  our  friend  was 
using  when  we  came  up  to  the  hut  so  that  the 
floor  was  as  clean  and  white  as  any  country 
housewife's  kitchen  floor.  And  the  walls 
were  rudely  adorned  with  bunches  of  leaves, 
highly  colored  wings  of  birds,  queer  forma- 
tions of  bark,  gnarled  branches  and  Indian 
relics,  the  trophies  of  his  walks.  Entering 
into  conversation  we  brought  out  our  host 
by  degrees,  and  found  him  a  genial,  pleasant 
gentleman,  in  spite  of  his  oddities.  We  talk- 
ed about  THOREAU  and  about  himself,  his  life 
in  the  woods  and  manner  of  living,  and  got 
his  whole  story  freely  given.  He  has  been 
living  here,  we  learned,  for  nearly  six 
months.  He  built  his  house  at  a  cost  of  a 
trifle  over  fifteen  dollars,  and  he  has  lived 
comfortably  and  fared  sumptuously  at  a  month- 
ly expense  of  just  one  dollar.  His  house  has 
been  so  warm  that  water  has  not  frozen  in  it 
at  any  time  during  the  Winter,  though  he  has 
had  no  fire  during  the  nights,  and  while  the 
pond  by  the  door  has  been  bound  by  ice  the 
season  through.  He  brought  down  with  him  from 
town  a  sack  of  corn  and  a  sack  of  meal,  and 
has  not  yet  exhausted  his  store.  He  generally 
boils  his  corn  about  seven  hours,  and  eats  it 
cold,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  pot  after  the 
boiling,  or  varies  the  monotony  by  baking  it 
into  a  hard  waffle-hence  the  waffle  iron  in 
the  stove  corner.  He  says,  now  that  his 
stomach  is  fitted  for  the  corn  and-meal, 
"the  only  true  food  for  man,"  it  will  receive 
nothing  else,  and  he  would  starve  on  the 
"stuff  that  the  so-called  civilized  people 
exist  on."  Once  a  lady  in  the  village  taking 
pity  on  him  sent  down  to  his  den  a  loaf  of  bread 
of  her  own  making  .  But  he  could  not  eat  it.  He 
could  get  no  nourishment  from  it  although  when 
he  lived  in  town,  and  before  he  had  learned  the 
great  goodness  that  he  says  is  in  the  corn  and 
meal  diet,  he  would  have  considered  it  most  de- 


licious food.  So  he  fed  his  rabbits  and  birds 
with  the  lady's  gift  and  she  sent  him  no  more. 
We  asked  him  if  he  kept  up  with  the  times  at  all, 
and  he  replied  that  he  did  not,  for  he  did  not 
care  much  for  what  was  going  on  outside.  He 
didn't  care  to  see  any  papers  at  all.  His  time 
was  fully  occupied.  He  had  busied  himself  upon 
a  certain  work  that  he  had  laid  out  for  the 
Winter,  read  a  little,  walked  a  good  deal, 
studied  the  woods  and  the  banks  of  the  pond, 
and  tamed  the  rabbits  and  the  birds.  He  had 
quite  a  company ^of   these  who  called  regularly 
every  day  at  his  door  for  their  food.  He  had 
calls  for  the  birds  and  some  of  them  were  so 
tame  that  they  would  light  on  his  head,  his 
face  and  his  hand.  He  is  now  preparing  to  come 
out  of  his  shell  for  the  Summer  at  least, 
(obliged  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  or  in 
other  words,  business,  to  come  back  to  the 
city.)  And  so  he  is  educating  his  stomach  to 
the  great  change  it  is  to  experience  from  the 
food  of  a  wild  life,  as  he  expressed  it,  to 
that  of  a  wilder  called  civilized."  When  we 
had  talked  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  we  start- 
ed out  for  the  promised  walk.  He  pointed  out  to 
us  many  pretty  pictures,  showing  his  keen  per- 
ception, and  how  carefully  he  had  studied  his 
surroundings.  Like  THOREAU  he  seemed  to  have  a 
great  fondness  for  the  trees,  and  to  regard 
those  who  cut  them  down  as  his  personal  enemies. 
Passing  by  a  freshly  cleared  spot,  he  remarked 
that  there  was  recently  one  of  the  finest  groups 
of  trees  in  the  woods,  but  "some  avaricious 
farmer  cut  them  down,  thinking  that  they  would 
better  be  in  tubs  and  pails  to  soak  old  women's 
feet  in."  Reaching  a  well-worn  path,  he  said: 
"This  is  mine,  good-bye;"  and  we  parted  pleas- 
antly. I  trust  that  if  he  should  chance  to  see 
these  words  about  him,  he  will  not  think  me 
"some  jackass."   We  called  bn  him  in  good  faith, 
not  so  much  to  question  him  for  the  benefit  of 
curious  newspaper  readers,  but  because  we  were 
really  interested  in  himself  and  his  ways  as 
we  said  we  were.  And  I  will  assure  him  that  my 
friend  does  honestly  think  of  trying  a  hut  life 
for  a  few  months,  something  like  his,  as  he  said, 
but  with  a  diet  what  we  of  "the  wilder  life,  the 
civilized,"  regard  as  more  palatable,  if  not 
substantial, than  corn  and  meal. 

HAWTHORNE 

HAWTHORNE'S  grave,  the  Old  Manse,  and  the 
.last  home   of  HAWTHORNE,  will  long  be  objects 
of  the  liveliest  interest  in  Concord.  The  first 
is  in  the  well-named  village  burying  ground, 
'Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery."  It  is  in  a  retired  part 
of  the  cemetery,  in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of 
tall  pine  trees,  on  the  brow  of  a  picturesque 
hill.  The  spot  was  one  of  HAWTHORNE'S  favorite 
resorts,  and  is  an  eminently  fit  place  for  the' 
grave  of  such  a  man.  Two  modest  marble  slabs, 
one  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  and  the  other  at 
the  foot,  bearing  simply  the  name  "HAWTHORNE',' 
no  date  of  birth  or  date  of  death,  point  out 
his  body's  resting  place.  I  recall  his  funeral. 
It  was  in  June  '64,  I  believe,  a  perfect  day.  A 
host  of  literary  people  were  present,  including 
LONGFELLOW,  HOLMES,  LOWELL,  EMERSON,  FIELDS, 
WHIPPLE,  ALCOTT  AND  CHANNING.  Rev.  JAMES  FREEMAN 
CLARKE  conducted  the  quiet  services,  and  a  long 
procession  of  sorrowful  mourners  followed  the 
author,  poet,  scholar  and  friend  to  the  grave. 


There  was  no  hearse  or  carriage,  but  the  old 
friends  and  collaborers  of  HAWTHORNE  tenderly 
bore  his  coffin  between  them.  On  his  coffin  was 
carried  the  manuscript  of  his  last  and  unfinish- 
ed romance,  and  his  grave  was  filled  with  flowers . 
Directly  opposite  that  of  HAWTHORNE  is  THOREAU ' S 
grave,  the  head-stone  of  which  bears  the  words: 
"HENRY  D.  THOREAU,  born  July  12,  1817;  died 
May  6,  1862"  .  .  .The  "Old  Manse,"  Rev.  Dr. 
RIPLEY'S  parsonage-house,  in  which  the  "Mosses" 
was  partially  written,  still  makes  a  picture. 
The "stately  avenue  of  poplars  is  there,  and, 
as  when  HAWTHORNE  lived  in  it  and  wrote  in  it, 
so  it  remains.  Its  situation  is  romantic.  Be- 
fore it  is  the  country  road  and  the  broad 
avenue  leading  there  from  to  its  door,  on  one 
side  a  generous  field,  and  on  the  other  the 
fine  inclosed  monument  ground,  and  behind  the 
Concord  River.  The  descendants  of  old  Dr. 
RIPLEY,  who  was  pastor  at  Concord  from  1778- 
1842,  live  in  the  Old  Manse  now.  HAWTHORNE'S 
last  home  is  desolate.  It  is  on  the  old  Boston 
road  over  which  the  Britishers  came  in  the 
Revolutionary  days  to  inglorious  defeat.  Its 
singular  tower,  in  which  HAWTHORNE  arranged 
his  study,  has  often  been  described  and  said 
by  many,  more  enthusiastic  than  sensible,  to 
have  been  the  model  for  the  tower  in  the 
"Marble  Fawn."  HAWTHORNE'S  people  are  now 
living  abroad,  and  so  the  house  is  empty  and 
sad  looking,  and  in  its  windows  is  the 
placard,  "For  sale  or  to  let." 

CONCORD  PEOPLE,  LITERARY  AND  OTHERWISE. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  life  in  Concord. 
We  were  in  the  town  a  good  part  of  the  day,  but 
saw  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  people  and  but 
little  going  on.  The  place  was  as  quiet  as  most 
country  towns  on  Sundays.  Everything  is  still, 
quiet,  serene.  And  this  is  doubtless  the  secret 
of  its  selection  as  a  home  by  so  many  literary 
people;  indeed,  we  read  that  "the  quiet  and 
repose  of  the  place  have  made  it  a  favorite 
with  men  of  letters,"  and  women,  too.  There 
is  doubtless  little  sociability  among  the 
literary  people  of  the  place.  They  have  no 
club,  no  meetings,  no  "conversations."  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  they  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  each  other,  but  that  they  have 
no  clique  such  as  the  literary  people  in 
Cambridge  and  this  city  have.  Perhaps  they  are 
jealous  of  each  other;  or,  more  charitably  , 
perhaps  they  have  too  much  to  do  to  cultivate 
each  other.  I  found  one  thing,  that  Concord 
people  do  not  appreciate  each  other.  EMERSON 
tells  us  in  his  biographical  sketch  of  THOREAU 
that  "he  was  of  short  stature,  firmly  built,  of 
light  complexion,  with  strong,  serious  blue 
eyes,  and  a  grave  aspect-  his  face  covered  in 
the  late  years  with  a  becoming  beard."  But  a 
neighbor  told  us  that  he  used  to  pass  her  door 
frequently,  and  she  was  always  reminded  of 
nothing  else  but  an  owl  when  she  noticed  him. 
He  had  a  hooked  nose,  bushy,  unkempt  whiskers, 
and  his  eyes,  big,  round,  sharp  and  piercing, 
looked  out  searchingly  through  his  hair  which 
hung  over  them.  He  was  short  and  ungainly,  and 
he  had  a  stooping  figure  and  a  shuffling  gait. 
And,  she  added,  "I  don't  understand  why  his 
books  should  be  so  popular."  Such  is  fame  at 
home.  The  towns-people  have  a  lyceum,  and  now 
and  then,  EMERSON  reads  an  essay  before  them. 
The  people  generaly  speak  of  him  with  awe,  but 


all  admit  that  he  is  a  kind  neighbor,  a  good 
citizen,  and  a  pleasant  conversationalist.  The 
ALCOTTS,  the  venerable  BRONSON,  Miss  LOUISA  M. , 
who  is  coming  out  so  well  in  literature,  and 
her  sisters,  are  liked  by  all.  They  live  in  one 
of  the  prettiest  cottages  in  the  place,  though 
Mr.  ALCOTT  adorned  it  with  his  own  hands. 
But  this  letter  must  be  closed.  My  notes  are 
not  half  exhausted,  but  I  might  as  well  leave 
them  here  as  anywhere.  I  should  like  to  write 
something  about  the  river  and  the  monument 
grounds,  and  give  a  bit  of  experience  in  try- 
ing to  get  an  interview  with  Mr.  CHANNING,  the 
other  and  the  veteran  hermit  of  Concord,  and 
tell  him  we  were  made  to  give  up  our  designs 
in  his  direction  by  the  narration  of  the  ex- 
perience of  one  who  had  tried  before  us  and 
was  better  armed  than  we,  having  a  "letter 
of  introduction."  This  gentleman  went  to  the 
house,  in  which  Mr.  CHANNING  lives  with  an  old 
housekeeper,  and  knocked  for  admission.  The 
housekeeper  coming  to  the  door,  he  presented 
his  credentials,  and  claimed  an  audience  with 
Mr.  CHANNING.  Noticing  the  letter,  she  thought 
that  perhaps  her  master  would  make  this  peti- 
tioner an  exception  to  his  rule,  and  so  she 
let  the  gentleman  into  the  entryway,  and  went 
to  announce  him,  But  at  that  moment  Mr. 
CHANNING  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  looking  right  into  the  eyes  of  his  caller, 
he  said"   "Tell  that  person  to  go  away.  I 
don't  want  to  see  him'.'"       MUNROE . 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  1988  annual  meeting  of  the  Tho- 
reau  Society  was  held  on  Saturday  July 
9  in  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Concord, 
Mass.  The  minutes  of  the  1987  meeting 
were  approved  as  printed  in  the  Summer 
1987  bulletin.  The  following  report  by 
the  treasurer  was  approved: 

Income 


Membership 

17,055 

Admissions 

5,754 

Net  Profit  Shops 

23,479 

Investment  Income 

2,238 

Donations 

9,140 

Annual  Meeting 

2,260 

Programs  and  Miscellaneous 

865 

Total 


Expenses 


Wages  and  Fringes 

Occupancy 

Overhead 

Publications 

Travel 

Annual  Meeting 

Deficit  Reduction 

Archives 

Total 

Loss  Before  Depreciation 

Depreciation 

Loss 


60,791 


37,483 
8,193 

13,087 
5,635 

3,356 


67,754 
<6,963> 

1,953 
<8,916> 


The  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee, 
Robert  Gross,  presented  the  following 
slate  of  officers:  president,  Thomas 
Blanding;  treasurer,  Eric  Parkman  Smith; 
secretary,  Walter  Harding;  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  Donald  Worster; 
all  for  terms  of  one  year;  and  Raymond 
Borst  and  Bradley  Dean,  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  for  three  years.   It 
was  announced  that  the  nominating  commit- 
tee for  1989  would  consist  of  Mary  Pitts, 
Barbara  Wojtusik,  and  Ronald  Hoag  (chair- 
man).  Anne  McGrath  reported  on  recent  and 
current  activities  of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum. 
Walter  Harding  gave  a  memorial  tribute  to 
Martin  Askfeldt  and  he  was  instructed  to 
send  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Ask- 
feldt.  charlotte  Adams,  widow  of  Raymond 
Adams,  our  society's  first  president,  was 
presented.   Thomas  Blanding  spoke  briefly 
of  the  activities  of  the  new  TCCA  (Tho- 
reau Country  Conservation  alliance)  and 
particularly  of  their  protesting  the  con- 
struction of  a  147,000  square  foot  office 
space  at  the  intersection  of  Walden  St. 
and  Route  2  diagonally  across  from  Walden 
Pond.   The  secretary  was  instructed  to 
send  a  letter  to  the  Massachusetts  Execu- 
tive Office  of  Environmental  Affairs  en- 
dorsing the  position  of  TCCA. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors on  Friday  afternoon,  the  financial 
and  other  problems  of  the  society  raised 
in  the  letters  of  Walter  Harding  and  John 
Clymer  in  the  Spring,  1988,  Bulletin  were 
discussed  at  length  and  it  was  decided  to 
call  in  an  outside  consultant  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  society  and  its  op- 
erations, including  a  comprehensive  poll 
of  all  the  members,  and  to  make  a  series 
of  recommendations  to  the  board. 

Other  activities  at  the  annual  meeting 
included  a  lecture  by  Jerome  Loving  on 
"Thoreau's  Quarrel  with  God,"  the  presi- 
dential address  by  Michael  Meyer  on  "Tho- 
reau and  Barnum:  Two  Faces  of  American 
Culture,"   Dr.  Gerard  Bertrand,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society,  on 
"Preserving  the  Land:  If  Thoreau  Could  See 
Us  Now."  After  the  luncheon,  Edmund  Scho- 
field  conducted  the  annual  Thoreau  Quiz. 
Walter  Harding  conducted  a  tour  of  Thoreau 
sites  near  Concord  center.   Marcia  Moss 
gave  a  showing  of  the  Thoreau  treasures  in 
the  Concord  Free  Public  Library.   The  Con- 
cord Museum  opened  its  new  Thoreau  exhibit 
to  the  members.   The  Thoreau  Lyceum  dis- 
played Amelia  Watson's  original  water  col- 
ors for  her  1896  edition  of  CAPE  COD,  which 
were  loaned  by  their  present  owner,  Paul 
Brooks.   At  the  Saturday  evening  session, 
Eliot  Emerson  presented  a  slide  show  on 
Thoreau's  CAPE  COD.   On  Sunday  morning  Wal- 
ter Harding  conducted  a  walking  tour  of 
Walden  Pond.   Mary  Sherwood,  Mary  McClin- 
tock  and  Mary  Fenn  presented  a  comprehen- 
sive display  of  birds  and  wildflowers  men- 
tioned by  Thoreau.   And  Per sis  Green  ar- 
ranged bouquets  of  wildflowers  for  the 
meeting  hall. 


IN  MEMORIAM:  MARTIN  ASKFELDT  . 


.  WH 


We  are  saddened  to  announce  the  death 
in  Roskilde,  Denmark,  in  May,  1988,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-nine  of  Martin  Askfeldt 
(Ashfield),  long  a  member  of  the  Thoreau 
Society  and  surely  one  of  Europe's  most 
enthusiastic  Thoreauvians.   Thoreau's 
"Civil  Disobedience"  first  came  to  his 
attention  during  World  War  II  when  he 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Danish  Resist- 
ance Movement  against  the  Nazi  invaders 
of  Denmark  when  "Civil  Disobedience"  was 
being  used  as  a  "manual  of  arms"  by  the 
resistance  movement.   After  the  war  he  as- 
sisted others  in  the  translating  of  both 
WALDEN  and  "Civil  Disobedience"  into  the 
Danish  language.   In  1962  he  wrote  anony- 
mously and  all  too  modestly  a  short  arti- 
cle on  "Thoreau  and  the  Danish  Resistance" 
that  was  published  in  the  MASSACHUSETTS 
REVIEW  and  later  incorporated  into  John 
Hicks'  THOREAU  IN  OUR  SEASON.   We  have  had 
the  privilege  of  corresponding  with  Martin 
for  more  than  forty  years  and  of  visiting 
him  in  his  home  in  Roskilde.   He  was  truly 
a  grand  old  man  and  we  shall  miss  him 
greatly.   In  his  memoir  Martin  said, 
"Thoreau's  'Civil  Disobedience'  stood  for 
me  as  a  shining  light."  Martin  himself 
stood  for  us  as  a  shining  light. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  THOREAU  BIBLIOGRAPHY. .WH 

Allison,  Elliott.   "Did  Dublin  Lose  Tho- 
reau in  1818?"   PETERBOROUGH  [N.H. ] 
TRANSCRIPT.   May  19,  1988.   In  1818 
Ellen  Sewall's  father  nearly  became 
the  minister  in  Dublin,  N.H. 

Becker,  J.E.   "Science  and  the  Sacred s 
from  Walden  to  Tinker  Creek," 
THOUGHT,  62  (Dec.  1987),  400-13. 

Blanding,  Thomas.   "Earliest  Walden  Pho- 
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Julius  Ward's  Day  in  Concord  in 
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1878,"      CONCORD  SAUNTEPEP    [cs],    19    (Dec. 
1987),    54-61.      An  early  visit   to  Walden 
Pond. 

"William  Jones's   Description  of 
concord  in  1792,"     cs,    19    (Dec.    1987), 
40-47.      A   source   for  WALDEN. 

Bramann,   Jorn  K.      WALDEN  ZERO.      Mt.    Sav- 
age,  Md.t    Nightsun  Books,    1988.      145 
pp.      Subtitled   "A   Novella,"   this  vol- 
ume is  chiefly  a   stream-of -conscious- 
ness meditation  on  the  wrongs  of   life 
today  for  a   middle-aged  college   pro- 
fessor with   frequent  paraphrases  of 
and  quotations   from  Thoreau,    but  with 
none  of  Thoreau's  wit,   humor,    joy  of 
life   or  optimism.      It  is   indeed   a 
"life  of  quiet  desperation." 

Burbick,    Joan.      THOREAU'S  ALTERNATIVE 

HISTORY.       Review:       NEW   ENGLAND  QUART- 
ERLY.     June,    1988. 

Chase,    Theodore.      "Harvard   Student  Dis- 
orders  in   1770,"      NEW   ENGLAND  QUARTER- 
LY,   61    (March,    1988),    25-54.      Asa   Dun- 
bar,  Thoreau's  grandfather,    as  a    leader. 


rollison,  Gary.   "Shadrach  in  concord,"  rS, 
19  (Dec.  1987),  1-12.   Antislavery  ac- 
tivities, Thoreau  involved. 

Deese,  Helen  R.   "Alcott's  Conversations 
on  the  Transcendentalists;  the  Record 
of  Caroline  Dall,"   AMERICAN  LITERA- 
TURE, 60  (March,  1988),  17-25.   In- 
cludes Alcott's  comments  on  Thoreau. 

Dillman,  Richard  H.   "Thoreau's  Philoso- 
phy Of  Audience,"   BUCKNELL  REVIEW,  31 
(1988),  74-85. 

"Thoreau's  Philosophy  of  Rhetor- 
ical Invention,"  BUCKNELL  REVIEW,  31 
(1988),  60-73. 

"Thoreau's  Philosophy  of  Style," 
BUCKNELL  REVIEW,  31  (1988),  86-96. 
Three  studies  of  Thoreau's  rhetoric. 

Durso,  Nicholas.   HUCKLEBERRYING  WITH 
THOREAU.   Hebron,  Maine:  Hebron  Acad- 
emy, 1978.   61pp.   A  one-man  play 
giving  a  good  anecdotal  portrait  of 
Thoreau's  life.   Set  to  music  com- 
posed by  Edward  Lundergan. 

Eggert,  James.   "Market  Jitters?   Con- 
sult Henry  Thoreau."   MADISON  [wis] 
CAPITAL  TIMES.   Dec.  10,  1987.   Tho- 
reau on  our  economy. 

Fergenson,  Laraine.   "The  American  Re- 
sponse to  British  Romanticism,"   HU- 
MANITIES, 8  (Nov.  1987),  28-30. 
Thoreau  and  Wordsworth. 

Granger,  Michael.   "Le  Paysage  Inter- 
media re  de  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  REVUE 
FRANCAISE  D 'ETUDES  AMERICAINES 
[France],  10  (1985),  359-71. 

Gross,  Robert  A.   BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES 
IN  THOREAU'S  ^ONCORD.   Worcester: 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  1988. 
Reprinted  from  the  PROCEEDINGS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY, 
Vol.  97.   Two'  thorough  studies  of 
the  books  that  were  available  to 
Thoreau. 

Harding,  Walter.   THE  DAYS  OF  HENRY  THO- 
REAU.  chapter  10  trans,  into  Japanese 
by  Koh  Kasegawa.   SHI  TO  SAMBUN  [Tokyo] 
44  (June  1988),  25-34. 

"Henry  David  Thoreau"  in  Matthew 
Bruccoli  &  Richard  Layman,  eds., 
CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERARY 
BIOGRAPHY:  COLONIZATION  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
RENAISSANCE.   Detroit:  Gale,  1988.  pp. 
348-361.   Revised  and  updated. 

"Introduction  to  the  VARIORUM  WAL- 
DEN"   Trans,  into  Japanese  by  Koh  Kase- 
gawa.  SHI  TO  SAMBUN,  43  (Dec.  1989), 
5-14. 

Hoagland,  Edward.   "The  Indispensable 

Thoreau,"   AMERICAN  HERITAGE,  39  (July 
1988),  65-75.   A  thoughtful  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated  essay. 

Karaala,  Srimati.   "Emerson,  Thoreau,  and 
Gandhi:  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  the  Concord 
Connection"  in  MAHATMA  GANDHI:  AN  AM- 
ERICAN PROFILE.   Washington:  Mahatma 
Gandhi  Memorial  Foundation,  1987,  pp. 
113-137. 

Kay,  Jane  Holtz.   "Wall  to  Wall  at  Walden" 
NATION,  246  (June  18,  1988),  867-872. 
A  detailed  survey  of  conservation  ef- 
forts at  Walden  Pond  in  recent  years. 

Kritzberg,  Barry.   "Parallel  Lives: 


Town  and  Rural  Humbugs,"  CS,  19  (Dec. 
1987),  37-40.   Barnum  and  Thoreau. 

Kugler,  Elizabeth.   "Getting  a  Living:  Dan- 
iel Picketson  and  Henry  David  Thoreau" 
CS,  19  (Dec.  1987),  25-36. 

Leary,  Lewis.   "Your  Mind  Must  Not  Per- 
spire: Thoreau  on  Observation,  Percep- 
tion, and  the  Role  of  consciousness" 
in  B.  Taylor  &  R.  Bain,  eds.,  THE 
COST  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS.   Greenwood  Press 

1987,  pp.  151-9. 

Marx,  Leo.   "Henry  Thoreau"  in  THE  PILOT 
AND  THE  PASSENGER.   New  York:  Oxford, 

1988.  pp.  76-100. 

MacLean,  John  C.   A  RICH  HARVEST:  THE 
HISTORY,  BUILDINGS  £.  PEOPLE  OF  LIN- 
COLN, MASS.   Lincoln  Historical  So- 
ciety, 1987.   P.  440.   Thoreau's 
note  certifying  the  acreage  of  the 
town  is  reproduced.. 
Mortland,  Don.   "Approaching  an  Idol : 
New  Light  on  the  Ficketson-Thoreau 
Friendship,"   ESQ,  32  (1986),  213-224. 
A  major  article  on  the  friendship  of 
the  two  men,  including  much  new  in- 
formation. 
Neufeldt,  Leonard.   "Thoreau's  Enter- 
prise of  Self-culture  in  a  Culture  of 
Enterprise."  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY,  39 
(Summer,  1987),  231-52. 
Oates,  Joyce  Carol.   "The  Mysterious  Mr. 
Thoreau."   NEW  YOPK  TIMES  BOOK  REVIEW. 
May  1,  1988.   Pp.1,  31-33.   Her  lecture 
given  at  the  Thoreau  Society  annual 
meeting  in  1986. 
O'Connor,  Richard.   "Reminiscences  of  Tho- 
reau."  CS,  19  (Dec.  1987),  12-17.   Re- 
prints three  forgotten  reminiscences 
of  Thoreau  by  Joseph  Hosmer  from  the 
C0NC0PD  FREEMANS  of  Aug.  22,  1878, 
Nov.  24,  1881,  and  Sept.  1,  1882. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  that  have 
been  recovered  in  a  long  time. 
Quammen,  David.   "Impersonating  Henry 

Thoreau:  Reflections  on  the  Surface  of 
Walden  Pond,"  OUTSIDE,   (July,  1988), 
23-28.   "It  would  be  braggartly  to  de- 
clare that  this  book  [WALDEN]  above 
all  others  took  a  hold  on  my  life  and 
has  never  let  go — so  I'll  simply  say 
that  I  suspect  and  I  hope  that's  the 

Richardson,  Robert  Jr.   HENRY  DAVID  THO- 
REAU: A  LIFE  OF  THE  MIND.   Review: 
JOURNAL  OF  FOREST  HISTORY.   April, 1988 

Rotman,  Patricia.   HENRY  THOREAU'S  AND 
HENRY  BESTON'S  IMAGES  OF  CAPE  COD. 
Eastham,  Mass.:   Eastern  National  Park 
&  Monument  Assoc,  1987.   8pp.   Pamphlet, 

Steele,  J.   "Thoreau's  Landscape  of  Be- 
ing," in  THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  SELF 
IN  THE  AMERICAN  RENAISSANCE.   Chapel 
Hill,  1987.   pp.  40-66. 

Thoreau,  Henry  D.   CAPE  COD.   Intro,  by 
Paul  Theroux.   New  York:  Penguin, 
1987.   319pp.   $6.95.   A  crotchety 
original,  stimulating  introduction, 
exasperating  at  times,  but  very  much 
in  the  spirit  of  Thoreau.   "We  are 
constantly  told  how  normal  and  hon- 
orable Thoreau  was,  and  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  would  get  much  further 


in  understanding  him  if  we  began  by 
conceding  that  he  was  an  odd  fish, 
fall  of  peculiar  conceits." 

TRANSLATIONS  [Princeton  Edi- 
tion].  Review:  AMERICAN  LITERATURE, 
October,  1987. 

.   WALDEN  ELLER  LIVET  I  SKOVENE. 

Trans,  into  Danish  by  Niels  Brunse. 
Illustrated  by  Maria  Thorsen.   Koben- 
havn:  Rhodos,  1985.   314pp.   A  parti- 
cularly beautifully  printed  and  il- 
lustrated edition. 

WALDEN.   Selections  from,  trans, 
into  Japanese  by  Haruzo  Demizu.   Tokyo 
Nanundo,  1977.   163pp. 

.   WALKING.   Montreal:  [Geoff  Hall], 

1979.   34pp.   Paperback  edition  with 
woodcut  illustrations. 
Weinstein,  Jeff.   "ronsider  the  Clam," 
VILLAGE  VOICE,  Sept.  8,  1987.   On 
Thoreau's  eating  habits  in  CAPE  rOD. 
Wightman,  Warren.   "Saying  'No'  to 

Nature,"   CITY  NEWSPAPER  [Rochester, 
N.Y.]  June  16,  1988.   Thoreau's 
negative  views  on  Nature. 
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[We  resume  herewith  our  old  custom  of 
using  drawings  from  Thoreau's  JOURNAL  to 
separate  our  articles.  The  date  is  that 
of  the  drawing. ] 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  for 
information  sent  in  for  this  bulletin:  E. 
A Hi son, B.Ander son, E.Askf eld t, J.Armstrong, 
M.Bodfish,J.Barrett,W.Bly,A.Bula,J.Brody, 
J. Butkis,M. Brace, D.Capra.R. Chapman, J. Daw- 
son ,  H  .  Dee  se , J . Egger  t , V . Fr i  esen , G . God  f r ey , 
R.Galvin,G.Hall,G.Ha  nnon , P . Jones , E . Ja  cob- 
son,  N.Jackson, D.Kamen-Ka ye, W.Mott,M. Mc- 
Lean, M . McLa  ne , M . Niblock, R . 0 'Connor , K . Rada - 
ker,G.Ryan,M.Pino,W.Rowland,E.Schofield, 
M.Sagof f ,G.Spioda,M.Sperber,H.siegelaub, 
D . Schupba  ck , R . Thompson , S . Thoma  s,H.Uhlig, 
E.Witherell,S. Wei lman, F.Wagner, J. Welch, 
D.Williams  and  A.  Zwinger.   Please  keep 
the  secretary  informed  of  items  he  has 
missed  and  new  items  as  they  appear. 
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THOREAU  COUNTRY  CONSERVATION  ALLIANCE 

A  new  group  has  been  formed  in  Con- 
cord under  this  name  "to  work  towards  the 
conservation  of  locales  and  vistas  iden- 
tified with  the  life  and  writings  of  Hen- 
ry D.  Thoreau."  Their  current  efforts 
are  centered  on  the  prevention  of  the 
erectiqn  of  a  150,000  square  foot  of- 
fice park  within  700  yards  of  Walden 
Pond  at  the  intersection  of  Routes  2 
and  126  and  a  251  unit  apartment  com- 
plex on  Bear  Garden  Hill  adjacent  to 
Fairhaven  Hill.   Founders  of  the  group 
are  Thomas  Blanding,  president,  and 
Walter  Brain,  Vidar  Jorgen/sen,  Edmund 
Schofield,  and  Jack  Borden.   Their  ad- 
dress is  100  Barrett's  Mill  Road,  con- 
cord, Mass.  01742,  and  descriptions  of 
their  activities  may  be  found  in  the 
CONCORD  JOURNAL  for  June  9,  16,  30  and 


July  7,  1988  as  well  as  the  BOSTON  GLOBE 
for  June  9,  1988  and  the  LOWELL  SUN  for 
June  8,  1988. 

Other  recent  publicity  about  conserva- 
tion activities  at  Walden  Pond  may  be 
found  in  the  rONCORD  JOURNAL  for  March 
31,  May  19,  May  26,  and  July  7,  1988,  the 
BOSTON  GLOBE  for  July  3,  1988,  and  the 
NEW  YOPK  TIMES  for  June  19,  1988. 
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THE  TITKNOR  S.  FIELDS  roPIES  OF  THE  1862 
WEEK  by  Raymond  Borst 

On  28  October  1853  Thoreau's  so-called 
publisher,  James  Munroe  and  Company  re- 
turned to  him  the  706  unsold  copies  of  his 
A  WEEK  ON  THE  CONCORD  AND  MERRIMACK  RIVERS. 
At  that  time  Thoreau  wrote  in  his  journal 
the  now-familiar  line,  "I  now  have  a  li- 
brary of  nearly  nine  hundred  volumes,  over 
seven  hundred  of  whir-h  I  wrote  myself." 
Thoreau  was  indulging  in  a  bit  of  hyper- 
bole here  for  only  256  were  in  bound  book 
form,  the  remainder  in  flat  sheets.   It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  signatures  were 
not  folded,  for  that  expense  was  general- 
ly delayed  until  there  was  a  need  for  more 
bound  copies.   Thoreau  kept  the  books  in 
his  attic  bedroom  for  nine  years  until  12 
April  1862  when  he  sold  to  Ticknor  & 
Fields  the  remaining  145  bound  copies 
and  450  in  sheets  for  40  cents  each,  hav- 
ing given  away  or  sold  the  other  111 
copies. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  some 
question  concerning  whether  Ticknor  & 
Fields  rebound  the  145  bound  copies  with 
their  own  title  paqe.   It  can  now  be 
said  with  almost  complete  certainty  that 
the  bound  copies  were  sold  with  the  Mun- 
roe title  page  as  originally  published. 
The  May  1862  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  advertised 
copies  of  A  WEEK  ON  THE  CONCORD  AND  MEP- 
PIMArK  PIVERS  as  "now  ready."   There 
could  not  have  been  the  second  issue  at 
the  time  of  the  ATLANTIC  ad  for  the  Tick- 
nor &  Fields'  title  pages  were  not 
printed  by  Welch,  Bigelow  &  Company  un- 
til 14  July  1862. 
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FUPTHER  DOCTOPAL  DISSERTATIONS  ON  THOPEAU 

[The  full  texts  of  these  dissertations 
may  be  ordered  from  University  Microfilms 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  in  either  microfilm  or 
bound  copies.] 

AU  MCILROY-GARY. 

IN  UNIVERSITY  OF  DETROIT  (0063)  PH.D.   1984.   106  PAGES. 

Tl  ORDINARY  NOONS:  A  COMPARATIVE  LITERARY  AND  CULTURAL  STUDY  OF 
"WALDEN"  AND  "PILGRIM  AT  TINKER  CREEK"  (THOREAU;  MASSACHUSETTS: 
DILLARD:  VIRGINIA). 

SO  DAI  V45I1  1).  SECA.  PP3350. 

AB        Although  numerous  reviews  and  a  few  critical  studies  of  Pilgrim 
at  Tinker  Creek  have  mentioned  its  obvious  similarity  to  Walden.  no 
extensive  consideration  of  the  topic  has  yet  been  attempted.    In 
fact,  despite  its  wide  popularity  (it  has  been  anthologized  in  over 
thirty  prose  collections),  there  have  been  very  few  analyses  of 
Annie  Dillard's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  book. 


This  study  uses  a  comparison  of  Walden  and  Pilgram  at  Tinker 
Creek  to  illustrate  a  broad  spectrum  of  cultural  change  and 
continuity  occurring  between  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
Us  premise  ,s  that  certain  distinct  similarities  of  these  works 
make  such  a  comparison  especially  resonant    Dillard's  book  treats 
Roanoke  s  Blue  Ridge  valley  as  Walden  treats  the  western  wood    of 
Concord   poised  between  civilization  and  the  wilderness   promising  a 
greater  intercourse  than  has  so  far  been  achieved    Through  a 
radical  empiricism  that  will  not  stop  with  science   nor  easily 
side-step  ,t   these  writers  share  the  bond  of  an  old  epistemoloqy 
one  especially  suited  to  the  American  mmd.    I.  ,s  a  philosophy 
which  seeks  truth  from  facts,  meaning  from  methodology   and 
coherence  overall.    It  is  an  exhausting  search,  but  a  noble  one:  its 
practitioners  true  believers. 

tapSS^  h"6  "'"i1™!?.?  h°W  modern  ^vances  in  science  and 
technology  have  made  Dillard's  pastoral  difficult  to  achieve 
Compared  to  Thoreau.  she  carries  into  the  woods  both  the  greater 
3nfem.    rh "t,,C     nOW,ed9e  and  >h*  9r««er  burden  of  scientific 
KS       *        P  °  examines  ,h«  Acuity  by  which  both  writers 

,ZJL      V         ,txperience=  lr"°  testaments  of  faith,  while  chapter 

ZbZknlV  ',  °"  °'  D"'arrfS  PerSOna  ana  the  absence  in 

ih.  «f?,rt    h    "  ex,enS,ve  soclal  commentary.    Chapter  four  concludes 
the  study  by  considering  some  of  Dillard's  recent  writing 
particularly  her  essay  "Aces  and  Eights."  It  discusses  how  the 
postrornantic  quality  of  this  later  work  differs  from  the  romantic 
epistemology  of  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek. 
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I'^fT  °J  th'S  VU?V  iS  '°  h'9hl'9ht  tne  controversy  over  the 
S i  of  the  human  body,  as  it  appears  in  the  works  of  three 


both 


principal  writers  of  the  American  Renaissance:  Emerson   Thoreau   and 
Whitman:  and  to  consider  that  controversy  in  light  of  the  Puntan 
view  of  the  physical  self  and  the  physical  universe.    Accord  nl 

F?rs,    r?     Un,an  n0t'°n  °f  "W6aned  a"ec.ions"  for  rwo purposes 
First,  by  examining  each  author's  corporeal  philosophy  in 
relation  to  the  theme  of  weaned  affections,  the  study  seeks  to 

et:^s"  SPeC'al  k'nd  °!  "idea"St"  S3Ch  °'  ourythre.  JSor. 
is     Emerson  s  is  in  essence  a  "Puritanic"  idealism- -which  is 
ultimately  Platon.c.  Mamchaeistic.  and  Cartesian.    So  ,s  Thoreau's 
in  sP„e  of  certain  apparent  differences.    Whitmans,  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  as  it  appears  ,n  the  1855  Leaves  of  Grass   is  bo  I 
Afferent  and  harder  to  contextualize  philosophtcaNy     I    "an 
idealism  ,n  which  the  mystical  experience  is  equally  physical  and 

th»Sr!f?nd'V'  ,'he  ^eaned-affect.ons  theme  sheds  important  light  on 

and   more"        ?2  ?'  ""  three  WMterS  to  hls  Ame"can  heritage 

Matron-    nT I***1*  PUtS«  "*  lnteMec.ual  and  philosophical     9 

relation       or  influence- -of  each  to  the  other  in  a  better  perspective 

The  second  and  th.rd  chapters  thus  show  not  only  how  Emerson  and 

Thoreau  relate  to  the.r  Puritan  and  Calvmist  ancestor,,  but  a?so  to 

one  another.    While  several  critics  insist  on  differentiating 

two    ,t       ?"]  Emerson  and  on  highlighting  the  "conflict"  between  the 

two    this  study  attempts  to  reveal  the  deep  similarities 

h-/         T/i.    chapter  aims  not  simply  to  point  out  the  differences 

qu  "ee?wThT"Mand  E.merSOa  bUt  *°  S,ress  Wh»man'*  -""berate 

"  h  S    MaS'er    re9ardln9  the  status  of  the  human  body 

Though  much  remains  unclear  about  the  metaphysical  sources  of 


Whitman's  attempted  solution  to 


an  essentially  Puritanic  "body 


problem."  its  motive  at  least  is  perfectly  plain:  to  heal  a  schism 
which  appears  to  open  everywhere  in  texts  which  epitomWTn 
American  tradition.  eyuumize  an 


his  portrayals 
Pond   State  Re- 

[Alcoholics 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  .  . 

David  Barto  continues 
of  Thoreau  at  the  Walden 
servation  this  summer. 

We  are  told  that  AA's 
Anonymous]  monthly  magazine,  the  GRAPE- 
VINE often  features  quotations  from  Tho- 
reau.  For  example,  the  Oct.  1986  issue 
has  a  double-page  spread  illustrating 
"Only  that  day  dawns  to  which  we  are  a- 
wake. " 

One  of  the  earliest  known  descriptions 
of  Thoreau's  cabin  site  may  be  found  in 
the  WALTHAM  [Mass.]  SENTINEL  of  Nov.  30, 
1866  where  Solitaire  speaks  of  the  cabin: 
"The  little  house  by  the  pond  has  long 
since  been  pulled  down,  to  the  regret  of 
all.   Its  site  is  plainly  visible,  and 
will  be  found  on  the  northwest  shore  of 
Walden.   A  sapling  pine  grows  right  in 
the  hollow,  and  a  few  bricks  from  the 
chimney  still  remain." 
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Collector's  corner:   Kenneth  Rendell 
[154  Wells  Ave.,  Newton,  Mass.  02159]  of- 
fers for  sale  the  manuscript  of  Thoreau's 
April  3,  1850  letter  to  Blake  for  $17,500 
and  a  page  of  the  "Life  without  Princi- 
ple" manuscript  for  $4500.   BOOKMAN'S 
PRICE  INDEX  (Vol.  34)  lists  the  following 
typical  prices  for  Thoreau  first  editions: 
'"APE  '-0D,  $175,  $225,  $250,  $325,  $375, 
$450;  EXCURSIONS,  $450,  $475;  WALDEN,  $750, 
$1100,  $1250,  $1850,  $2000;   WEEK,  $1200, 
$1500,  $2000;  LETTERS,  $125,  $150;  YANKEE 
IN  CANADA,  $175,  $450;  MANUSCRIPT  EDITION, 
$3000,  $4500,  $10000. 

Go  Fly  a  Kite  Department:   "Despite 
his  lofty  reputation  as  a  philosopher, 
Henry  David  Thoreau  was  often  a  stiff, 
pedantic  writer,  producing  endless  para- 
graphs about  the  number  of  nails  in  his 
cabin." — Tom  Klein,  LOON  MAGIC.   Ash- 
land, Wis.:  Paper  Birch  Press,  1985. p. 48. 

conscience  and  Military  Tax  Campaign 
[4534  1/2  Univ.  Way  N.E.,  #204,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98105]  have  issued  a  broadside 
quoting  from  "civil  Disobedience"  in 
their  campaign  against  war  taxes. 

Garson  Kanin,  in  his  TCACY  AND  HEP- 
BURN (New  York:  Bantam,  1972,  p. 220) 
tells  us  that  Spencer  Tracy,  the  actor, 
had  read  Thoreau's  entire  14-volume 
JOUPNAL  completely  through. 

According  to  the  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
for  April  8,  1988,  Norman  Lear,  the  TV 
producer,  is  working  on  a  new  series 
which  will  involve  Thoreau  and  Emerson 
among  others. 

According  to  the  NEW  YOFKE^  for  Feb. 
22,  1988,  the  program  for  a  piano  recital 
at  the  University  of  Texas  listed  the 
four  movements  of  Charles  Ives'  "<"oncord 
Sonata"  as  "Emerson,  Hawthorne,  the  Al- 
cotts,  and  Thorough." 

According  to  Joseph  Blotner's  FAULK- 
NER'S LIBrAT Y  (Univ.  Press  of  Va . ,  1964, 
p.55),  Faulkner  had  a  copy  of  the  Peter 
Pauper  Press  1946  edition  of  WALDEN  in 
his  library. 

Member  Peter  Hooper  of  Westland,  New 
Zealand,  who  attended  the  1988  annual 
meeting,  takes  the  prize,  we  believe, for 
coming  the  greatest  distance  to  attend  an 
annual  meeting. 

Kevin  Radaker  of  Anderson  University 
in  Indiana  has  been  awarded  a  summer  fel- 
lowship to  study  the  parallels  and  rela- 
tionships between  Thoreau's  verbal  land- 
scapes and  the  landscape  paintings  of 
mid-nineteenth-century  America. 

The  English  Department  at  Northern 
Essex  community  college  in  Haverhill, 
Mass.   has  recently  produced  an  educa- 
tional video,  "Concord,  the  Literary 
'rfioFe;a'u.wn'*-c*1  *s  muc^  conerned  with 

Thoreau,  in  "The  Ponds"  chapter  of 
WALDEN,  speaks  of  an  Indian  legend  of 
a  hill  which  once  stood  where  Walden  now 
is  and  of  its  sudden  sinking  to  form  the 
present  pond.   James  Skehan's  PUDDINGSTONE, 
DRUMLINS  AND  ANCIENT  VOLCANOES,  published 
recently  by  the  Weston  Observatory  in 
Weston,  Mass.,  (pp.  44-51)  points  out 
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that   Walden   was    formed   by    the   melting   of 
a    glacial"    at    the   end   of    the   most   recent 
i<~e   age   and    that    it  was   quite   conceivably 
observed   by   Indians   at    the    time. 

According    to  John   Snelling,    THE   BUD- 
DHIST  HANDBOOK    (London:    <entury  Hutchin- 
son,   1987,    p.    285),    there    is    "a    deep 
strand    of   Buddhism   in  Thoreau's   simple 
life   at   Walden   Pond." 

EVIDENCE,    a    "medical    novel"  by   Neil 
Ravin    (New  York:    Scribner,    1987)   has   as 
its    epiaraph   Thoreau's    statement   about 
public   opinion  beinq   a   weak   tyrant   com- 
pared   to  our   own   private   opinion. 

According    to   his   diary   for  June    29, 
1849,    Henry  Wadsworth   Lonqfellow   says, 
"In    the   evening    F.    [his  wife]    read   me 
F.merson's    lecture   on    'War,  '    in  Miss    Pea- 
body's   Aestlu-tic    Papers,    a    very  clever 
periodical.      Also   Thoreau's   account   of 
his   one   niqht    in  concord    jail.      Both 
extremely  qood . " 

Mark   ^aqoff,    The   Economy  of    the    Earth 
('"ambridqe    University   Press,    1988)    is 
dedicated    for    "my   father   who  gave  me  my 
first   copy   of   Thoreau's  WALDEN."      His 
father    is   Thoreau   Society  member   Maurice 
Saqof f . 

On    the    Feb.    21st   episode   of    "Murder, 
She   Wrote"    on  TV,    "We   are   much   as  we 
seem — face    is    siqht   and    knowledqe"    is 
attributed    to   Thoreau.      Where   did    he 
say   it? 

In    reply    to   Mrs.    Douqlas   Anderson's 
query   in    the    sprinq   bulletin  about   where 
Thoreau    speaks   of    returning    year    after 
year    to   check    the  blossominq    of   a    plant, 
Victor    Friesen   points   out    it   can  be    found 
in  JOURNAL,    IX,    158   and    also    in  Chapter 
14   of   WALDEN,    and   Ceoff   Godfrey   note?,    the 
s;n..f»    JOURNAL    entry. 

Donald   Williams   asks   where   Thoreau 
speaks   of    the    "clearness   of    the  qaze"    of 
the   partridqe   and   where   he    speaks   of    the 
partridqe    as    "a    poet    in   the  woods." 

Human  bones  at  least  fifty  years  old 
were  found  recently  on  the  Lincoln  side 
of  Walden  Pond  accordinq  to  the  CONCORD 
JOURNAL   of    April    28,    1988. 

The    PONCORD  JOURNAL    for    June    23,    1988 
reports    that   Walden   Pond    has   been   stocked 
five    times    this    year   with    trout,    from 
500    to    1,000    trout   each    time. 

The   rONrOPD  JOURNAL   for   Jan.    14,    1988 
reports    that    the   new   owners   of    the   Thoreau 
Alcott   House   are   having    it    painstakingly 
restored . 

Elliott    Mix  son  of    Dublin,    New  Hamp- 
shire,   who    is    now   87,    recalls    shaking    the 
hand   of    Thomas   Wentworth   Higginson  who 
knew   Thoreau   well    and   wonders    if   anyone 
else   can    remember   meeting    someone  who 
actually   knew  Thoreau. 

Although    President   Jimmy  Carter   has 
often    spoken   of   his    interest   in  Thoreau's 
WALDEN,    in    his    latest   book,    AN  OUTDOOR 
JOURNAL    (New   York:    Bantam,    1988,    p.    10), 
he   says,    "Thoreau's  memoirs  were    fascinat- 
inq    and    sometimes   disturbing--he  was 
against   honest    labor,    seemed    to  have   no 
religion,    and    favored   civil    disobedience." 

Garry  Trudeau's    "Doonesbury"   cartoon   for 
June    12,    1988    is   devoted    to    the   effect   of 
acid    rain   on  Walden   Pond. 


The   Canadian  Broadcasting   c0.    has   pro- 
duced  a    four-part  documentary,    "The   Four 
Seasons   of   Henry  David    Thoreau,"   and    re- 
broadcast    it    several    times. 

A    letter    to   the   editor  by  Phillip  K. 
Tomkins    in    the   March   22,    1988   BOULDER 
[c0l.]    DAILY  CAMERA    sugqests    that   Tho- 
reau's  notorious  woods   fire   in  concord 
was    probably  beneficial    to   the    landscape 
according    to  modern   theories   of   the  need 
to  burn    the   woods   occasionally. 

Russell   Gregory  of   Ionia,   Mich,    urges 
the   Thoreau   Society  campaign   for    lower 
prices    for    the   official    NEH-sponsored 
editions   of    Thoreau's   works.      He    suggests 
that   if   our    government   cancel   one   air- 
craft carrier    the  money  saved   could  be 
used    to   subsidize  not   only  the   Thoreau 
editions   but   also   those   of    the   other   ma- 
jor writers. 

The   NEW   YORK   TIMES    forMay   22,    1988 
includes   a    photograph  of   Denny  Alsop 
canoeing   on  Walden   Pond   as  part  of  his 
33-day  canoe    trip  across  Massachusetts 
in  a    protest   against  water    pollution. 

Henry  Tewksbury  is   presenting   a   one- 
man  show,    "An  Evening   with  Henry  David 
Thoreau,"    this   summer   on   the  campus   of 
Guesta   College   in  San   Luis  Obispo,    Ca . 

Alexandra    Pistanova,    who  recently 
visited    this   country  on  an  exchange   pro- 
gram with    Russia,    has   announced    she   is 
working   on  a    non-fiction  novel   with  Tho- 
reau  as   a    character,    according    to    the 
June   8,    1988   QUINCY    [Mass.]    PATRIOT 
LEDGER. 

Gerald    Nicosia,    MEMORY  BABE:    A   criti- 
cal B  IOC,  PA  PHY   OF  JACK    KEROUAC    (New   York, 
1983),    tell    us   that  Thoreau   fascinated 
Kerouac    (p.    71);    that   Kerouac   at  one    time 
planned    to  write   the   script   for   a    screen 
biography  of   Thoreau    (p. 274),    and    that 
at  one   point   Kerouac  went   to  Vermont    to 
select    land    for   a    cabin   in   imitation  of 
Thoreau    (p.    630). 

Three  current  greeting   cards   feature 
quotations    from   Thoreau:    "It   is    the  mar- 
riage of   the   soul   with   Nature   that  makes 
the   intellect   fruitful,    and  gives  birth 

fS\lma%2aVlon"    (Nationa;  Audubon   Socie- 
ty),     The   language  of    friendship   is   not 
words,    but  meaning"    (David   &  Col,    Tar- 
zana,    ca  .  )      and    "Friends:    They  are   kind 
to   each  other's   hopes.      They  cherish 
each  other's   dreams"    (Sunrise   Publ, 
Bloomington,    Ind.). 

Moscow  METAL,    a    suspense  novel   by 
Rick  Boyer    (Houghton  Mifflin,    1987) 
which   takes   place  in  Concord,    speaks  of 
Thoreau   as    "the   sharpest-ever   resident 
of  Concord"    (p.    180). 

Thoreau  continues   to  appear   regularly 
m  advertising:    in  a   Mountain  Bell    throw- 
away,    "Our   life   is   frittered   away  by 
detail. . .simplify,    simplify!"-    in  a 
condominium  ad   in   the  BOSTON  GLOBE  of 
May  15,    1988   which  is   described   as 
"Thoreau-ly  beautiful";    in  a    Oct.    4, 
1987   NBD  Banks   ad   in   the  CHICAGO  TRIB- 
UNE     where  one   is   urged    to  advance  con- 
fidently in   the  direction  of  his  dreams; 
and   in  a    real   estate   ad   in  a    recent   NEW 
HAMPSHIRE   BUSINESS    REVIEW   issue   where 
the   same  quotation  is   used. 


